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ABSTRACT 

Both North American and Latin American business 
professionals were investigated in a study that focused on the 
perceived consounicat ion problems between the two groups. A nuseber of 
major areas of interest were considered, including the following: (1) 
source of credibility (wh»t dimensions of personality were seen as 
most desirable in the intercultura!!^ business counterpart); (2) locus 
of power (which group was perceived as most influential during the 
negotiation process); (3) competitive posture (business equality and 
aggressiveness); (4) communication uncertainty (the d3gree to which 
individuals felt sure of themselves in the negotiation context); (5) 
perceived understanding of communication intent; (6) decision making 
style; (7) perceived apprehension during the encounter; and (8) 
nonverbal behavioral difference!. The communication assessment 
instrument that was used contained five sections of eight 
coBQDunication constructs. The data were collected in two separate 
stages: first from 30 bank executives representing various locations 
in Latin America, and second from subjects interviewed at the Miami 
Florida International Airport. Results indicated several perceptual 
differences existing between North American and Latin American 
business professionals, as well as some striking similarities. 
Members of both groups were very aware of the great possibility of 
being misunderstood by the other group. (HOD) 
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Intercultural comunlcation has become an Increasingly important topi^c 
for the Aseriean business coiommlty, and as sucht Is receiving increased 
attention frcm acadesiclans and business professionals alike* Our vorld has 
becotse increasingly smaller due to sophisticated tnodt^s of transportation* 
vhlle the nature of foreign bilateral business negotiation has remained 
relatively static. In reality » with the present state of the art in high 
speed consBunication and trausportatiort the ^International Division 
Headquarters" of any given company is more apt to be involved in the direct 
negotiatiun process, instead of » or in addition to, the organization's ''man in • 
Rio«'* Business professionals, accordingly, must be trained in th^ subtleties 
of Intercultural communication , if they are to be successful. 

Vfe have witnessed the effects of international communication breakdowns, 
due to misunderstanding and Insensltlvity towards new emergent political 
developments, in Iran, Libya, and Nicaragua* In Brazil, this insensltlvity 
has lead to the loss of multi-sal 11 Ion dollar nuclear energy contracts in favor 
of firms from the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Ackermann (1976, p. 299) suggested that the ^'coimnon results of 
cr;^nscultural misreadlngs are mistrust, anger, and pulling out of 'sure' 
deals — that is, ultimate personal and corporate loss." In addition, Ackermann 
argues that companies involved in transcultural contexts may, in some casein, 
be sending individuals to negotiate contracts who have no "interests iu, 
bnckgrourd of, or aptitude for dealing coiuforlably and effectively with, 
foreign nationals." To support this assertion, Ackermann claims that frot& 33% 
to 50? of North American overseas executives return ho^ before the expected 
end of their tour. This is confirmed by a recent article abstract in the 
International Executive (1980) which Indicates that an average 40% attrition 



r«te of cxpatriAte c^toyees can be anticipated if careful screening is not 
done* The fisttrc can he lessened to 24% vith a cultural orientation prograa 
of SOTO sort. Moreover* Adaas and Kobayashl (1969) indicate that 
approxlfiately fouffifehs of all foreign business representatives do not 
complete their sissions In Japan^ ^ 

Besides the obvious costs in lost business* tontinual retraining of 
replaceront personnel, the estimated initial cost to the organization 
averagest according to The International Executive (1980t p« 24) » 
spproximately SSOtOOO in iwving one family overseas* "Even the conservative 
attrition rate of 24% then vould cost U.S. and multinational corporations many 
millions of dollars annually just for relocations. The obvious questirm 
remains, IS ALL OF THIS NECESSARY? 

There is no need for argument that the lack of understanding due to 
cultur^il differences can effect the business negociation process. 
Comantnication itself is at the seat of ^ther understanding or 
misunderstanding. Rather than speculate as to what type of inter-cultural 
training is needed among international business colleagues t a more molecular 
appri^ach should be considered. That is, consideratlofi of person-to-person 
perception in the communicative context should yield information relative to 
appropriate training topics in order to correct emergent problems. It vould 
be useful to know how the North American business professional initially 
*'sizes up** the foreign business professional. What criteria for these 
judgements are used? Likewise » what are the angers to the same questions 
from the perspective of the foreign business professional » vith respect to 
their North American colleagues? We have seen from the experience of others 
that different cultures have different priorities in the way business is 



fonsally eonduettdt And perceived. Hall and Vhyte (I9669 p. 568) define one 

such situetlon: 

"The heai of a large t «ocee«sful Japanese firn ccao^nted; 
*yow Aaarlcans have a terrible wealmesB. We Japanese know 
abottC it and exploit it every chanee va git. Tou are 
inpatient. Ve have learned that if we just nake you wait long 
enough, ycni will agree to anything!" 

All biMlnesB organlcatlons ette^>t to discover the TO8t self advantageous 
approach in dealing ^Ith the custorore Unfortunately, sometimes the i&ost 
heneflcialp practlc&lt. and. logical path in the short-run luy lead to the 
predictions made by Ackermannp over^^e long tens* This seems to be a lesson 
that» we, in North Amerlcap still have not leamede The purpose of the 
present investigation was to determine the perceived intercultural 
coitsBunlcatlon problems and assess their significance in the context of initial 
business negotiations. Specifically, this investigation focused on the 
perceived cocomunlcatlon problems of North American business professionals 
(NABP) and Latin American business professionals (TAB?) ir their first three 
meetings. Latin Americans in this study include those i.tdlviduals who 
p^msanently reside in Central and South American countries and are of hlspanic 
cultural backgrounds. North Americans are those perwanently reside in the 
U.S. or Canada, and who are of non-hispanic cultural backgrounds. "Business 
professionals" are Individuals, who, aa a setter of occupation, are nomally 
Involved in face to face IntematiTnal business^^egotlatlons. 

This Investigation was explon^tory and not hypothesis-testing. A nwaber 

of laa.lor areas of interest were considered. They were: 

^« Source credibility (i.e., what dis^nsions of personality are seen as 
uost desirable in the intercultural business cnunterpai^t) . 

Locus .of power (i.e.. during the negotiation process which group Is 
perceived as oost influential). . * 

^* fogpetltive iK>sture (business equality and aggressiveness). 



4« Coymoicatiofi tmcttfinty (1#«#9 the d^ree to which Individuals feel 
eyre thmnlWtii in the negotiatioii context)* 



7* Perceived egpteheneicm during the encounter; 

8. HonvertMil briMrvlorel differences (i«e. gestures* distance used during 
discus»ione»^pwietualit>» etc.)* 



The sasqile for this study consists of an overall n of SOp of vhich 33 
were LABPs and 27 » NABPs respectively* While the n initially appears raallp 
ic Is argued that the target population under study is also quite smallp and 
that this sample is sufficiently representative of that population for our 
purposes. 



The subjects were fairly evenly matched in terns of der^ographics. That 



is* Multiple Chi-Scuare analysis demonstrated no significant statistical 
difference aiocng the following deisographic categories: Number of company 
employees; number of years in operation; number of years with the present 
company; present position with the ccnnpany; number of years In present 
position; education; nujs^er of visits to the U*S, /Latin America (which ever is 
appropriate); percentage of business involving its American or Latin American 
counterpart* It is of interest to note that the NABf sample (n»27) 59Z were 
either company Chief Executive Officers (CEO) or senior vice presidents. Thi6 
was true for 42Z of the LABP sample (n»33)* Additionallyt in terms of 
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edttC«tlon» the overall frcqaeccies Indicated that 89. 6X of the £*s had at 
leaat a haccalaureate degree* with 3 IX having an MBA. 

PEHOCRAraiC^ DIFPERBWCES 
There were three satiatically oisnificantly different categories. The 

first reflected a siginificant difference in teraa of the nuabcr of divisions 

2 ° 
in the coa^»any fx, •10.02 • df«2> p-.007). It yas apparent the the NABF hitd 



significantly SBsller co^)anies than the LABP group. The second significant 

differ«~^'.« was found in terns of the activity of the RABF and lABP cospany 

2 ' 
CX"!*** 2, df«4, p«.005>. That is. the MABF company was typically involved in 

Bomt aspect of aaoufacturingv while the LABP coopany was involved with finance 

or banking activities. The last significant difference in ten&s of 

2 

detaographics was In the major responalblllty of the respondent (X*lOe21« 
df"4t p"«04)s This vaSt of coursct related to the actual (|^lvlty of the 

V 

coiipany» l«e»» oarketlng* sales* banking* etc* 

Overall Analysis of the decsographlc data suggests that the two samples 
are cosparable. Individuals froD the Korth American and Latin Aa^rican 
snmples seem to exhibit similar personal characteristics. That iSy 
differences that exist seem to reflect differences in the companies th^t ^he 
individuals work for» rather than differences in the people themselves* The 
tvo samples did differ in the types of companies that they work for. It 
appears that the sise of Latin American companies involved in trade vith North 
America is -larger tban the sise of the typical company in North America that 
is doing business in Latin America* 43X of the North American business 
reporting had less than one hundred employees* kit of the Latin American 
business had over four hundred employees* 51% of the North American companies 
have fever than fmir divisions while 452 of the Latin Aturlcan businesses have 
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ov€r eleven divisions. This may miggest Chat It Is much easier for a North 
American company » no matter what alse, to engage in international trade. The 
activities of the companies represented are also different. The Latin 
Afl^rlcan sample is heavily involved in banking» 38Z. The North American 
sample* on the other hand. Is made up of individuals who catagorize themselves 
as being involved in '^manufacturing'*. The difference is* no doubt* a result 
of the sampling methods employed. 

MATERIALS 

An instrwient was designed to provide an initial communication assessment 
analysis of LABP and NABP S^*& (see appendix B)« The Instrument contained five 
sections dealing with eight cora&unication constructs. Section one asked S^s to 
rank order* in terms of importance to a successful business meeting* four 
, dimensions of credibility; competence * honesty * composure * and sociability 
(see McCrOc;key and Wheeless* 1976; Hovland* Janis* and Kelly* 1953). 

Section two asked S^s to respond on a five-point agree-disagree continuum 

(Strongly Agre-^., Agree* Neutral* Disagree* Strongly Disagree)* to each of 

eleven statements. Four statements were designed to assess S^s* perception of 

the LOCniS OF POWER in the business meeting: 

2a. They feel they are In control of the meeting. , 

2c* They feel obllpnted to move the meetlnp, along from one 
agenda Item to the next* 

2). There are substantial differences in how Latin (North) 
American business persons conduct meetings. 

2k. Cenerally* my Latin (North) American collegues try to 
control the first thiee meetings. 

Rellnhillty was estimated using Coefficient Alpha which proved to be .87 for 

this scale. Two Btatem«*^ts measured S^s* perceptions of their business 

8 




organization's CWPETITIVE POSTURE in cooparison to their interculfural 
couoteipart: 

. 2b. Believe tb*y represent a busineM which is inferior to 
its^AKcrlcan (Latin) Counterpart. 

2d. They feel their conpany is equal to yours. 

The reliability proved to be for this scale. The DECREE OF COMMUNICATION 

UNCERTAINTY about how the Meeting should proceed was gauged by four stateoents 

\ 

2e. I affl bothered that Jsy Latin (North) American counterpart 
appears uncertain about how typical Asterican, business 
neetlngs are conducted. 

2f. They appear to be uninterested in getting started with 
the business at hand^ 

2h. I worry about doing or saying the "wrong" things in the 
ffleeting. 

V 

21. My .Latin (North) American colleagues appear in attentive 
during the meetings. 

Coefficient Alpha was »}2. ^^^^ scale. A final statement assessed the 

degree of PECEIVED UNDERSTANDING of the counterpart: 

2g. There la a greater chance that my intentions will be 

misunderstood by Latin (North) American business persons 
than by North (Latin) Americans. 

The overall reliability estimate cpmblnlng all scales in section two was .96 ; 
while total instnnBent reliability vbb ,98 , 

The perceived "typical" DECTSTON-MAKTNC STYLE utilized In the 
Intercul tural counterpart's organization was determined In section t h r e y , 
Four derifilon making styles were specified: "top-down", "autonoiaous^'t 
"lassez-faire", and "democratic" (see Goldhaber, 19:^4), Additional space was 
provided so chat the could specify a decision making style other than those 
described. 

The fourth section dealt with an ove/all assessment of PERCEIVED 
APPRHHFKSION, Kach S was a<iked to compare their perceived level of 
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apprehension durtng a business fopcttng with respect to the imagined i^tnxiely of 
their counterpart (aec McCroekey, i977). 

The f i f th section asked to respond by noting differences in the 
physical conmnicatloa style of their Ihtercultural ^counterpart* Moreover* If 
differences vere noted, the £ was asked to respond if the difference was 
bothersome « . The nonverbal behaviors th'bt vera assessed in thij section ver^: 
kinesics (use of gestures) » punctuality t groomingt proxeiaics (physical 
distance during coaDunicstion) « sanncr of dress* parallngulstic cues (vay in 
which things are said) » and haptics (use of touch)* 

A sixth section was included that allowed the S^s to make any prose \ 
stateisents that they wished , regarding the purpose of the study. 

While one instrumnt was designed » two translations were nanifest* 
Spanish and Standard American English, The Spanish version asks the LABP to 
assume they were seating with a native NABP in the NABP's office. The 
Standard American English version asked the NABP to assume that they were 
meeting with a native IJVBP in the LABP^s office* 7n both translated versions* 
perceptions are limited to the first three meetingSt by instructions placed on 
the Instrument. The number "threp" was selected on the hnf;ls of Hall's (1976) 
suggestion that the Latin American uses the first three meetings to get to 
know his business cousderpart before seriously engaging in trade negotiations. 

A separate demographic profile for each was included with the 
InRtnioent, a copy is found in appendix A* 

ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE INSTRlfftENT 

The completed Instrument and demographic sheet was plven tn three 
Impartial expert reviewers for the purpose of assessing its construct and 
content validity^ This procedure produced some useful changes which enhanced 
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thc instniBtnt^s construct validity- The final InstmiBent was then translated 
into Spanish by a professional translator/lnterpretor vho was asked to take 
great cara In Inaurlnf lingtilatlc equivalence of the icevs. The Spanish 
version was then reviewed by several hispanlc graduate students* vho 
separately deemd the translated version to be correct » and not substuntlall:' 
ulfferent frcw the Sicandard English version. 

ff 

PHOCEDURES ^ 

The data were collected In two separate stages. During the first stage t 
data wsr^ collected frott 30 bank executives repVeseotlng various locations in 
Latin \m^ticH. These individuals were attending a^ advanced business 
synposllui^ in Miami. Questionnaires were sdis^lnistered by two bilingual 
research assistants vho had no knowledge of the hypotheses t but who had 
sufficient IrforiBatlon in order to field possible questions regarding the 
completion of the instruoent. 

The second stase of data collection involved the direct solicitation of 
Ss St the Miami Inrernatlonal Airport. Individuals sifting in the ^departure 
axeas awaiting flights to Latin America vere solicited by bilingual research 
assistants, who had no knowledge of the hypothesd?!, but could field questions 
with regard to the completion of the instrument.' 

^ PRSUT.TS 



SOURCE CREDIBILITY (Credibility dimensions) 

This item asked each to rank order the foi^^owing the four previously 
mentiotied characteristics in terms of their importance in evaluating an 
inf ercultural business colleague* Univariate analysis demonstrated no 
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significant statistical difference between the way NABPs and LABPs ordered 
these dlaenslona. It should be pointed out» however , chat the LABP tended to . 
ninsevlcally place ^sociable** ahead of "^ccmposed**; while the NABP reversed this 
order. This is consistent with Hall*s (1966 » p* 569^ observation of the Latin 
African) : 

Apart frofB his cultural need to ^^feel right^ about a new 
relatl^shlpt there Is the logic of his buolness system* One 
of 'the reallt^-^ ' of his life is that It Is dangerous to enter 
intO) business with soiM^one over whom yuu have ho more than 
forfait legal ^control** In the past decades^ his legal 
systm has not always been as flra as ours and he had learned 
through experience that he needs the sanctions Implicit in the 
Informal system of friendship » j 

Individuals from bi>th groups ranked the four concepts included under 
source credibility in the some manner: competent, honest, composed, sociable. 
The last two concepts are tied for third. There is a tendency for the North 
American to rank sociable last and for the latin Am&rican to rank the same 
concept third. While this tendency is not significant, the results of the 
Friedman test suggests that then is a difference present in the ranked 
positions* while the Chi-Bquare statistic does net indicate any difference in 
the ordered ranking of any concept for the two groups. That is, thp two 
groups seem to agree on this ordering of the concepts. It is of Interest to 
some readers that in evaluating another business professional, both groups in 
this study seem to value competence* over honesty. 
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LUCU^ OF POWER (who controls whoa during the neetlng^ : 

(2«) -They fe«l they are in coaund of the meeting- 

(2c) -They feel obligated to aov? the neetlng along from one 
agenda Itaa to the next- 

(2j) -There are subetantlal dlfferencea In how Latin American 
and Hortb Aaerican bueineaa peraone conduct awe tins- 

(2k) -Generally ay (liorth American) (Latin Aaerican) 

colleagues try to control the first thtee neetings- 

Iten (2a) produced no algnif leant differences in tesponses. "^wlth both 
groups of ^s #<iUAll7 distributing thsir responses across the scale. 

Iten (2c s prclucsd a significant Cbi**-sqttare atatlstic (X? •15.87, df«A, 
l»«eOOS)e It appe<ir^« Iram the data, that the XABP thinks that the NABP feels 
obligated to wnre the seeting along; while the HABF perceives the LABP as not 
feeling this obligatlone Ites (2j^ produced ! on-significant results. The 

data reveal a high degree of agreement that neetlngs isre differentially 

2 

conducted. Itett (2k) produced significant results CX"9.62, df«4, p*.05). 
Using the neutral position as a balance point, the LABFs were evenly split 
berveen agreement and disagreesent; while the NABPs clearly disagreed. That 
is, the LABPs ware aore likely to have aabivalent feelings as to their 
perception of the RABP trying to ccntrol the seating. The NAfiPt on the other 
hand, did not see the LABP as atteopting to control the is^eting. 

Generally, the results of these four items suggest that both North 
American and Latin Aserican business persons believe that the North American 
business feels sore powerful. When asked if theiv* counterpart zepreaented a 
cospany tt^t was inferior to theirs, the Latin Aserican tended to disagree 
(78. 2Z); while the liorth Aaerican tended to agree (48%). This would seem to 
Indicate a partially shared view that the North Asuerican organisation is 
perceived to be superior to the Latin Aserican organisation; a finding which 
saass at range whan we eonaider that the North AMrican organizations in this 
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Study were typically mailer than their Latin counterparts. Exralnatlon of 
the response to this ltes» by the size of che company represented by the 
indlvldtial re9pcndcnt» does not shed any light on this relationship. It vould 
be tempting to suggest that the power response is a function of the size of 
the cospany that one represents^ this does not appear to be the casey in this 
study hovevery in as ©uch as correlation betveep these factors proved to be 
non-significant • 

The same power response is noted in Iteo (2c) . When asked who is 
reponsible for sovlng the meeting along from one agenda iteiD to the next, both 
groups indicate that it it; the North. American. It does not sesm to matter 
vhere Che SKeting Is taking place. The Latin business professional was 
responding in the context of being in the North American office, but the North 
American was in the context of the Latin American office. 

Vhen asked If the North American and the Latin American companies In a 
negotiation were equal, there va^ no Rlgnlf leant difference between the 
responses of the two groups. That Is, both groups disagreed with this 
statement. This seems to reinforce the Idea that both groups view the 
Interactants as unequal with the North American as being the dominant party. 

The perceived power in the business situation is again tested in item 
(2k). When asked who is in control of business meetings. North Americans 
indicate that they are; while many Latin respondents seem to agree. That is, 
the general perception seems to be that North Americans are more actively 
Involved In "control"-type behavior. 

Item (2a) did not reveal any significant differences. This may be due to 
the T^atins' unwillingness to admit openly that they feel "one-down" but a 
different cmceptualizatlcn is also poasiblc. In the Items that ask about 
perception of power it is clear that both groups believe that the North 
American perceives himself to be wore pow4»rful. When the item deals with 
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actual power ♦ the result is quite different* It could be that the Latins are 
telling US that the North American feels that he is more powerful » butt In 
actualityy he is not* Only further research can clarify this relationship* 

r(>MFMITIVE POSTURE: 

(Latin/North Americans) 

(2b) -Believe they represent a business which is inferior to 
it's Intercultural counterpart- 

{2d) -They feel their company is equal to yours* 

These items seemed to corroborate the responses for Locus of Control Just 

discussed. Item (2b) produced a statistically significant Chi-square 

df-4, p-.OOl). Unlike the LABP who disagreed and strongly 

disagreed that the NABP felt inferior, the NABP was evenly spilt between 

agreement and disagreement as to the T^BP's perception of the lABP's company* 

In other woi/ds, the NABP in no way was considered to feel inferior, but 

/ 

perceived ^the LABP as feeling inferior* Item (2d), was statistically 
non-significant, with both groups disagreeing that the other feels ^ qual* The 
direction is that the LAB? f^frongly disagrees with the statement, while the 
NABP seems to agree* It appears (tongue in cheek) that the LABP may feel 
placed in the "one-down" position when dealing with the NABP. 



^^•PMNUNICATIOS UNCERTAINTY : 

(2e) -I am bothered that my (North American) (Latin American) 
counterpart appears uncertain about how typical (North 
American) (Latin American) business meetings are 
conducted-' 

f2f) -They appear to be uninterested in getting starred with 
the business at hand- 



f2h) --I worry about doing or saying the 'Wong" things in the 

meeting- \ 
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(21) -Hy (North AaerScan) (Latin Afserlcan) colleagues appear 
Inattentive during the ceetings- 

These lte«8 vere designed to measure the degree to vhlch the tvo groups 

felt sure of thesselveSt in the negotiatl^in context. None of the questions 

produced any significant differences; hovevert responses to items concerning 

proper conduct of meetings and interest in conducting business vere fairly 

similar p vith Latin -Americans tending to iMre strongly i^lsagree than did North 

Americans* 

PERCETVED UHDERSTANDINC 

Both groups v re in agreement that they were likely to be mutually 
misunderstood. 

It seems clear that both groups recognize that a problem in communication 
exists. This point is further substantiated by the item that asked if 
meetings vere conducted differently by the tvo groups. Again, there vas 
agreement that differences exist. If it is obvious to these parties that 

these differences exist, and that the possibility of misunderstanding exists. 
It may be that these differences arc not mutually recognizable. In other 
words, each group may be ignorant of the fact that the other group feels the 
same way, 

DECISTON M\KING STYLES 

There vaB ro significant difference for this section. Beth groups had 
fairly equivalent responses across the declsion-msking spectrum* 

It was our initial belief that the decision making style of these tvo 
grnupf; would be perceived differently. This was not the case. There was no 
significant difference between the two group"^. Each group spread its 
responses across all categories* Possibly the best explanation of this 
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finding is expressed by one of the subject's free responses to this quest ion » 
"It depends on the coiapany and the situation." 



PERCEIVED APPREHENSION 

This measure asked the individual to compare the degree of nervousness 
that they would feel in the first three meetings with the degree of 
nervousness that they counterpart would feel. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups. North Americans tended to say that they 
would be less nervous while Latin Americans tended to say that neither would 
, be nervous^ The response of the NABPs may be the result of their feelings of 
greater power in the meeting. The LABPs* response may be a function of their 
concept of manhood (machismo), but additional research is needed to accurately 
address these isbues. 

Moreover t since ve found no significant difference between the two 
groups 9 we wondered if there might be another variable that would explain the 
variance of scores* Nervousness scores were examined in terms of the size of 
the company one represented, individual £»xperience, number of visits to the 
other country, number of meetings a month with representatives from the other 
hemlspheri?, and so on. None of these factors produced a significant result. 
This leads ur to a trait conceptualization of nervousness. That Is, the 
rpf^ults here are not In dlpagreement with the conmicnly accepted 
conreptuallzatlnn of Coimauni cat ion Apprehension (KcCrcskey, 1977)» 

yPNVFRBAL BEHAVIORAL DIFFERFNCKS 

USF OF OKSTURES. Roth groups agreed that gestures were different 
lABP, 76Z NABP), This Indicates that the differences are noticed. But when 
asVtd if the difference bothered them, both groups Indicated that it did not# 
(QIJ URP, R4t HABP). 



PUNCTUALITY. W«i described as different and significantly bothering 
(p<.004) the NAB?, but not the LABP. One of the aost conmonly discussed 
differences between RABPs and LABPs is the use of tine or cbronealcs. It is 
not surprising that a«d)era of both of our sample groups reported that the use 
of time was different (80Z NABF, 80Z I^P). A significant difference did 
exist between the two groups when asked If the different use of tim bored 
them. The NABPs overwheiaingly say yes (60X); while the LABPs even oore 
powerfully say no (80. 6Z). This finding is curious In several ways. Is this 
saying that the NABP is less flexible than his LABP counterpart? Or is it 
that the NABP is more willing to admit that he is bothered? 

4 

GROOMING. An interesting result 1b generated when the subjects are asked 
If grooming is different. There is no difference between the two samples. 
Both groups* majority response is that it la not different. Howver, 40? of 
each group indicates that it is different. Even though it is not the major 
response » it would be Interestlrg to discover what this 40% la reacting to. 
When asked If the difference la grooming bothered them, the answer was a 
nearly unanimous "no" (1002 NABP, 96. 8Z LABP). 

PHYSICAL DISTANCF (ProKCBsics) . The use of distance was also 
Investigated. The r .suit*? did not produce any significant differences. An 
interesting trend .oes exist, however. There Is a tendency for the NABP to 
say that the use of distance is not different (60% not different, 40% Is 
different); while the LABP indicates that there is a difference (45T not 
different, 55Z is different). This difference is not significant, but is 
suggestive of further research. We have believed for years that the two 
groups used space differently while interacting. Does this finding indicate 
that this is not so for individuals Involved in international trade? Or is it 
the case that they are simply not aware of the differences? It is also 
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Interesting to note that if a difference does exist » the LABP is cmch more 

aware of it than Is the NABP counterpart. When asked if the difference In use 

of distance bothered these Individuals » the answer was strongly *^no**« 

MANNER OF DRESS* Manner of dress was the next aspect of nonverbal 

cofEminlcatlon that was exaslned. Agaln» there was no difference in the two 

e 

groups » Roth groups agreed that dress was not different and that it did not 
bother then. It is interesting to note» again, the save split in response on 
this iteo as was observed on the grooming item* 40T of each group indicated 
that there was a difference in dress. This is suggestive of further research. 

WAY IN WiflCH THINGS ARE SATD. No differences were observed, but, both 
groups agreed, by only slight maJoritlfs» that there was a difference in 
language style. This difference did not seen to bother either group. 

TOUCHING BEHAVIOR. While no differences were observed, opinion on the 
Ufie of touch was strongly divided in both groups. It is interesting to note 
that nearly half of each group Indicates that touch is used differently while 
half says it Is not. It is clear that this is an area that could use further 
«3tudy« Neither group indicated that the use of touch bothered th€®. 

In this B^ction of the study ve asked individuals if certain behaviors 
were different and l"" the differences bothered them. There are obvious 
Ifmltarlons to this method. We cannot concludje from these findings that the 
reported behaviors are Indeed different, although we can say that they are 
percelvrd as being different. We can also infer fro© the second part of this 
measure that individuals nre cognizant that the differences in sotne nonverbal 
behaviors are bothersoBW to the©. The results of this section must be seen as 
somewhat sublectlve nnd lisited in their interpretability. 
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SECTIOM SIX (Descriptive Prose Additions) 

There mre tiro sejor themes stated by the LABP, the NABF doesn't speak 
Spanish and expects the LABP to learn Englisht and that the NABF wants all the 
business... 

The major theme for the NABPs Is that there was NO DIFFERENCE! 

DISCUSSION 

Ctenerallyt from the results we can conclude that there are several 
perceptual differences that continue to exist betveen North American and Latin 
American business professionals. These differences involve critical 
components of successful interpersonal encounters which when are at variance 
can lead to the predictions of Ackemann mertioned earlier. 

The results of this study are limited by several factors. It is an 
exploratory study employing a "shoe gun** approach (i.e. numerous variables and 
general responses are considered) • 

This i^tudy was intended as a preliminary investigation into the area of 
international trade and the tommunlcation behaviors that are of importance to 
thftt <mdeavor# In that regard the results should be taken as only 
preliminary, and tentative. 

The present sample nay provide a limitation to the results. The authors 
were, themselves, surprised at the high percentage of top managment 
Individuals who were pnrt of the Fample^ It remains unclear if this biases 
the repre!;entatlvcness of the repults in any particular way* An interesting 
question for furture research is whether or not top management is as 
con?;i8tentlv involved in international negotiat lopf^ ♦ as seems indicated by the 
present study. 
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Tltere are striking differences in s<nM perceptions about cooBunicatlon 
concepts betvieen KABPs end LABFs. Tkere sre else soaie striking slailarities. 
Mesl>ers of both groups sre very svare that there is a grear possibility of 
being Aisnnderstood by the other group* 

Perhaps the best suoaary of the positions of the two groups can be found 
in their own words^^ In the free response section # the typical Latin Aserlcan 
response is sunuirised by one subject * **The way they (North Americans) 
perceive Latin Americans is different. The major problem Is that they do not 
understand the real situation of Latin As^rica and it is very difficult to 
explain it to them, i.e#, high interest chargeB, inflation* political 
relations* etc.*^ "All they want to gain is lOOX profit*^ On the other handt 
the typical North American coament can be summarised by a respondent %;lth 
twenty-three years experience 9 ^There are not substantial jDaJor or serious 
problema in the comunlcatlon between Latin and North American businessmen*" 
It appears from the overall results of the study t that there is a bit of 
disagreement on that point* 
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Appendix Al 

PUSASE AUSVER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ABOUT TOURSELF AND YOUR COMPANY: 

U About hov auny nployMS dtmm yoo ccmpuiy have? 

2* Hon wmny dlvlaioiis or d«p«rtMmts domB your cospany hav«7 - 

3. Hoif Muiy ymmtn Imn your covpany been in operation? 

4» What la the aajor activity of your crnqmny? w 

5, Hov many yeara have you bean with thia cc^any? 

6. What la your prcaent poaition? ._ 
?• What are your w jor reaponalbilitiaa? 

8* Hoir long have you held your praaent poaition? 

9. What la your educational background? 

10. Hov aany tiwa have you viaited Latin Aceilcaf 

lU What percentage of your co«pany*a total bualneas la carried on with Latin 
Asericao concema? ^ 

12. On the averagOt hov many bualneaa TOetinga do you have^ in a typical 
aontht vith Latin African bualneaa profeaaionala? . 

13. What percentage of your Job ia concerned vith North Asserlcan bualneas? 
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